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can say what philosophers cannot; Gallio is a wise Censor, and 
cares for none of those things. 

The Anglo-French Entente meets with his disapproval: "The 
secret and sinful Entente (1900) was the result of atheistic fear 
of Germany." And the Belgian bloodbath of 1914 is accounted 
for as "largely caused by the German officers and men being 
'exasperated' by the action of the Belgians at the forts of Li6ge. 
They shot down thousands of Germans. No doubt technically 
(note the word) the Germans were in the wrong in crossing Bel- 
gium, but the resistance of that wrong by a greater evil, killing 
those who would take a way across Belgium, exasperated the 
Germans. " So, we may believe, the armed burglar is "exasper- 
ated" by the resistance of his victim: but this exasperation is not 
commonly held to be an excuse for his adding murder to burg- 
lary. Mr. Sadler, under whom the criminal classes would have 
an easy time, differs. " All penalty is a relic of revenge, " he tells 
us. "To punish even as a deterrent to others is unjust to those 
who suffer." Que messieurs les assassins commencent! was the 
answer of a statesman to the opponents of capital punishment. 
Mr. Sadler reverses it: Que messieurs les gensdarmes commencent! 
"Why (he asks) should ruffians desire to kill the police? So that 
they can thieve? Are they very poor and illiterate in moral 
knowledge, then? And whose fault would this desire to thieve 
be but the fault of the State?" In any case, "No violence is to 
be resorted to: severe penalties do not lessen crime." The 
crudity of the doctrinaire could go no further; it is Rousseau, but 
Rousseau without inspiration, and run to seed. 

If sentimentalism of this sort were Christianity, the days of 
Christianity would be numbered. But it will seem to most of 
us that Mr. Sadler's conception of the meaning of that religion is 
as wide of the facts as his view of its origin. 

A. F. 

Ashby St. Ledgers, England. 

The Dkink Problem of To-day, in its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects. Edited by T. N. Kelynack, M.D. London: 
Methuen and Company. Pp. 318. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is a revised and enlarged edition of an earlier work 
published in 1907, which has long been out of print. It consists 
of fourteen chapters on various aspects of the Drink question, 
such as the Biology, Pathology and Psychology of Alcoholism; 
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Alcohol and Life Assurance, Alcohol and Crime, Alcohol and 
War, etc. Each chapter is written by an expert. The book is 
a mine of easily acquired information on all points of this much 
debated question. 

Among the most interesting chapters are Dr. Harry Camp- 
bell's Biology of Alcoholism, giving the history of alcohol from 
the earliest times; Alcoholism and Poverty by the Rev. J. C. 
Pringle, Secretary to the Charity Organisation Society, who has 
had unrivalled opportunities of practical acquaintance with his 
theme, and Sir Alfred Pearce Gould's Alcohol and the War. 
This last is a real trumpet-blast, calculated to arouse the nation 
from its supine attitude so far at least as drink is concerned, and 
forcing the lesson home to military and civilian populations alike, 
without bitterness or fanaticism, but with a whole-hearted belief 
in the doctrine of austere moderation. 

This war may indeed be taken as a great experiment on an 
enormous scale on the whole drink question, beginning as 
it does with the prohibition of absinthe in France and of vodka in 
Russia. Failing such drastic measures in Great Britain, modera- 
tion has been forced on our men at the front with the happiest 
results, and should, it is to be hoped, teach them a wholesome 
lesson when they return to civil life. Professor Woodhead, who 
goes beyond most of his fellow-contributors in his doctrine of total 
abstinence, objects even to the tot of rum still allowed to men on 
active service, and declares that the use of alcohol is an agent 
for harm in cases where it would be least suspected, as for ex- 
ample in men suffering from "shell shock," frost-bite and trench- 
foot. But his theory needs corroboration and is not so well sup- 
ported as his contention that tuberculosis among the soldiers is 
promoted by alcohol as a devitalizing agent, and is a disastrous 
factor in cases where operations have to be performed, or where 
the men are exposed to infective diseases. 

To turn to more general aspects, Dr. Claye Shaw touches on 
the interesting question why one man can take large quantities of 
alcohol with apparent impunity, while another is "upset" by a 
single glass. We are left, however, in doubt whether the first 
man's immunity comes from a naturally good digestion or from 
a particular composition of his nervous system. 

Major Eccles in an instructive chapter gives tables taken from 
various life assurance societies proving that excessive alcohol 
does tend to shorten man's life, from which he draws the corol- 
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lary that total abstainers do on the whole live the longest. Sir 
Thomas Whittaker refers to this again in his excellent article 
on Alcoholism and Legislation, and quotes the classic case of 
Warner the Quaker, who in 1840 founded the first temperance 
life office, in righteous indignation at the action of the life as- 
surances he had at first approached, who told him his abstinence 
was in danger of causing premature death. 

Mr. Rae gives a charming account of the gradual development 
of national sobriety. The more enlightened half of the nation 
was apparently horrified by the universal gin-drinking of the 
early Georgian period, with which Hogarth's engravings have 
familiarised us. This resulted in a solemn "Remonstrance 
against the Common Sale of Ardent Spirits," addressed to the 
public in 1725 by the Royal College of Physicians. Fifty years 
later Dr. Tobias Smollett in his travels through France and 
Italy preaches the unexpected doctrine that "water is best for 
the exhilaration of spirits." But the eighteenth century offers 
little more in the defence of sobriety. Early in the nineteenth 
century Dr. Beddoes astonishes his patients by saying that the 
true place for strong drink is on the apothecary's shelf. Then 
in 1832 comes the founding of the first temperance society, while 
simultaneously the American Army Surgeon, Beaumont, makes 
an experiment on the gastric juices in the stomach of a wounded 
soldier, showing the deleterious effects of alcohol on the walls of 
that organ. In 1839 seventy-nine members of the Medical 
Faculty of London advanced the theory that alcohol is not bene- 
ficial to health or even necessary to labour, a surprisingly modern 
pronouncement for the date, and foreshadowing Dr. Kelynack's 
own prophecy, ninety years later, that the future of medicine 
rests far more in hygiene than in therapeutics. 

The chapter on the history of alcohol is perhaps the newest 
to the lay reader, and gives rise to the question whence comes 
the instinctive and often irresistible attraction of intoxicating 
drink to the human race. It certainly does not lie in the pleas- 
ures of taste for the first fermented liquors were in many cases 
horribly nauseous and the idea of making them agreeable to the 
palate is of comparatively small importance still. 

Alcohol was unknown in pre-agricultural days, and it was 
something like thirty thousand years ago that, as we believe, 
man first learnt to till the soil and brew strong drink. Fruit, 
starchy substances and sap of plants were all drawn upon to fur- 
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nish material for fermentation; but, besides their production, 
knowledge of the potter's craft was needed, as no drink could be 
brewed without large vessels in which to store the material. 
Thus we learn that all savages knew the use of alcohol before 
they came in contact with so-called civilisation, except the few 
pre-agricultural aborigines of Australia, who made no pottery. 
Hops were a very late addition in the history of alcohol, and were 
unknown before the fourteenth century, when spirits were also 
for the first time distilled. 

Originally drunkenness appears to have been spasmodic 
only and was mostly confined to religious festivals. This may 
account for the ancient conception of Paradise as a place of re- 
freshing largely connected with liquor. Homer's Olympus 
consisted of an "everlasting drunken orgy," we are told, and the 
Scandinavian Valhalla was built on rather similar lines. 

On the whole the tone of this whole book is wise and moderate, 
the horrible and undeniable results of intemperance are clearly 
put forth, and the question is asked, in reasonable terms, what, 
under any circumstances, are the benefits of alcohol. Yet we 
are definitely told by one writer that "the idea of making a nation 
of total abstainers is not feasible, even if it were really desirable, 
and by another that " warnings against strong drinks are at least 
as old as the art of writing itself." The outlook would be rather 
a black one, were we not convinced that a strong individual 
desire for sobriety is the only basis for a really temperate na- 
tional life. 

Ruth Head. 

London, England. 

The Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage, The Book op 
Truth, The Sparkling Stone. By Jan van Ruysbroeck. 
Translated into English from the original Flemish by C. A. 
Wynschenck Dom. Edited, with an introduction by Evelyn 
Underhill. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1916. Pp. 
xxxii, 259. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 

The ever-widening circle of those who study the life of the 
spirit will be grateful to the translator for this excellent rendering 
into English of three of the finest writings of Jan of Ruysbroeck, 
which have never been fully accessible in our own language. M. 
Maeterlinck has indeed given us extracts from them in his well 
known essay translated by Miss Jane Stoddart, and Miss 



